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THE ABORIGINAL RELICS CALLED "SINKERS" OR 

" PLUMMETS." 

[Plate IV.] 



The accompanying illustrations 1 convey an excellent idea of the 
relics generally described under the name of " sinkers " or " plum- 
mets." There are few archaeological collections in this country in 
which this class of objects is not well represented. The frequency 
with which they are found, their numbers, and their wide dispersal 
have secured for them, from archaeologists, no inconsiderable degree 
of attention. 

While on the coast of California, the writer obtained from the 
Indians a direct and circumstantial account of their use. Before 
referring to this evidence, however, it will be well to notice briefly 
the explanations they have hitherto generally received at the hands of 
archaeologists. It needs but a glance at the literature of the subject 
to show that the problem of their uses has been by no means a 
simple one, since even the names bestowed upon them vary widely 
according to the diverse uses ascribed by different writers. They 
have been called sinkers, plummets, spinning-weights, sling-shots, 
ornaments, and bolas. As was to be expected from this variety of 
names and implied uses, the objects vary in shape and in details of 

1 1 am indebted to Prof. S. F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, for the use of 
these cuts, which appear in Kau's '* Prehistoric Fishing." 
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workmanship, as they do also in size and in the material of which they 
are composed. With all this variation of shape, size, and material, 
there is discernible, at least in a great number of these objects, a 
substantial agreement, sufficient to suggest a possible identity of origin 
and use. 

The " sinkers " may be described in general as of an elongated, pear 
shape ; they are sometimes more or less conical, with one or both ends 
truncated. Usually, though not always, they are symmetrical ; some 
of them indeed are marvels of symmetric finish and fine polish. 
Occasionally they are made of a common kind of stone, as quartzite, 
but it is noticeable that a large number are made of stones not only 
hard to work and susceptible of receiving and retaining a fine polish, 
but of actual rarity in the localities where found, which latter fact 
would give them an intrinsic value, in aboriginal eyes, over and 
above that derived from their actual use. Specimens have been 
found made even of native copper and of iron ore. "While most of 
them show no ornamentation aside from their symmetry and polish, 
some, especially from the Mississippi Valley, have one end fashioned 
into a human or an animal head. 

In a considerable proportion of these specimens a groove is pecked 
around the extremity of the tapering end. Others, of globular 
shape, terminate in a blunt point which may, or may not, be con- 
stricted at one end into a slight knob ; still others have a hole drilled 
near the tapering end. It has usually been assumed, and perhaps 
correctly, that these latter'features are intended to facilitate suspension 
to a line, and this assumed purpose has influenced many archaeologists 
to consider them as weights to fishing-lines. In the case of many, 
perhaps all, of those which are perforated, there is but little doubt 
that this was actually their function. At all events the National 
Museum has specimens, both of stone and bone, derived from the 
Esquimaux of Alaska, which are actually attached to fishing-lines, 
thus proving their use beyond all doubt. By far the greater number 
which have come under my observation from California and the 
Mississippi Valley are not thus perforated, but are either grooved or 
plain. In speculating on their probable uses, archaeologists have not 
failed to notice that, while frequently these grooves are of sufficient 
depth to admit of a line being tied to the objects, in a considerable 
number the groove is too shallow to admit of their being so fastened, 
even when fine cord or silk is used ; so that, even if it be assumed 
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that the deeply grooved specimens are weights to fishing-lines, there 
are still left a considerable number of specimens, the use of which 
cannot be thus explained. In the case of these latter, and in such as 
are neither grooved nor constricted into a knob, it has been supposed, 
by those who incline to view them as sinkers, that the line was passed 
around the tapering ends and along the sides of the object, and that 
they were thus slung to the line. Such is the explanation given by 
Dr. Eau, 2 who has succeeded in fastening them by the method 
described. Still it may be doubted if any practicable method can 
be devised which would render their suspension to a line, and their 
use in fishing, even reasonably safe. In the much used asphaltum 
employed as a cement, the southern-coast Californians had a ready 
method of fastening objects securely, and two specimens are mentioned 
by Putnam in vol. V, Archaeology, "Wheeler's Eeports (p. 196) which 
retain not only the asphaltum attached to both ends, but also bits of 
twine embedded in the asphaltum ; other specimens show impressions 
of cord in the asphaltum. Dr. Eau mentions similar specimens from 
California in the National Museum, one of which he figures in the 
work above cited (Fig. 4 of Plate IV.). This evidence furnishes 
satisfactory proof that the specimens in question were attached to 
cords, although, of course, it does not necessarily follow that the cords 
were fishing-lines. 

As has been remarked by writers, the degree of finish many of 
these articles have received, and the beauty and rarity of many of the 
stones militate against the idea of their general employment as 
sinkers, in which capacity they would be peculiarly liable to loss, 
however they might be fastened. Commenting on this objection to 
their use as sinkers, Dr. Eau pertinently remarks that, by at least 
one people, the Esquimaux, stone and ivory sinkers are used which 
require no inconsiderable amount of skill and care in their manufac- 
ture. In this connection, however, it should not be forgotten that 
the Esquimaux have a peculiar fondness for carving and for decora- 
tive art. No doubt their taste and skill in this direction are due, in 
large measure, to the long period of confinement indoors they yearly 
endure, which permits, and indeed compels, the exercise of their 
ingenuity as a means to while away the time. As a result, nearly all 
the implements used by them, household and other, of however trivial 

* Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America, 1884, p. 169. 
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value, receive a degree of ornamentation which other tribes are not 
at all capable of, or which only appears on their most durable and 
prized possessions. As noted above, too, the Esquimaux sinkers are 
perforated, usually at both ends, and so may be safely secured to the 
lines. Had the stones in question been generally designed, for 
sinkers, it seems probable that they too would have been perforated, 
or at least sufficiently deeply grooved or knobbed to absolutely 
insure them from loss so long as the line did not break, especially as 
such security was attainable by the expenditure of very little more 
labor. In fact, there is one region where the chief and perhaps the 
sole use of a rude class of pendant-like objects seems to have been 
as sinkers, and an inspection of a number of specimens shows the 
grooves to be amply deep for secure attachment. This region is 
Florida. The specimens in question were obtained near Cape Sable, 
Florida, by Mr. Willcox, who has kindly submitted them for inspec- 
tion. They were dug from shell-heaps near certain well-known 
fishing grounds. They are made of shell and limestone. It can be 
readily understood why the Florida Indians were compelled to the 
use of manufactured sinkers by the well-known general absence of 
beach pebbles and other stones on the peninsula. These Florida 
sinkers do not appear to correspond very closely to the objects under 
consideration. Some of them, it is true, approximate to the pear shape, 
but they are rudely finished, easily made, and probably had no great 
value in the eyes of their owners. Still, it must not be overlooked 
that, if employed as sinkers, as they probably were, their attachment 
to lines was effected by means of a groove instead of a perforation. 

The fact that these objects are often found in considerable num- 
bers far inland, away from regular fishing places, is also against the 
general application of the sinker theory. On the other hand, in the 
fact that about Salem they are most common along shore, Professor 
Putnam finds confirmation of this theory of their use. Possibly the 
well-known fact of the periodical congregation of tribes at the sea- 
shore, and the greater population, transient and otherwise, at the 
fishing grounds may, to some extent, account for the greater num- 
ber of these relics, as indeed of most other classes of remains, at 
these points. 

About Santa Barbara also they are more abundant than inland ; 
but here the fact suggests a quite different explanation, viz. : that on 
the coast were the great stone manufactories where were turned out 
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stone implements of all sorts, not only for the use of the coast 
Indians but for barter with inland tribes. Their abundance about 
Santa Barbara, therefore, cannot be taken as decisive proof of their 
use as sinkers to fishing-lines. So good an authority as Dr. Rau, in 
his latest valuable contribution to archaeology — " Prehistoric Fish- 
ing" — while accepting the use of this class of stones as sinkers, 
frankly remarks that this "view does not exclude the possibility 
that some of them may have been differently used." 

The use of these stones as plummets has not been generally 
accepted. Against this theory is the lack of a satisfactory method 
of suspension in many of them which so strongly militates against 
their employment as sinkers. An even stronger objection to the 
plummet theory is the statement made by Rau, that they are found 
in regions where there are no "monuments" and earthworks to 
require their use as plummets, as has been assumed to be the case in 
parts of the Mississippi Valley. 

As to their employment as " sling-shots," a very large proportion 
are entirely too small and light to render this theory tenable for a 
moment. 

Another possible use ascribed to these objects by Lubbock, Foster, 
and others is as the " bolas," a weapon supposed to be peculiar to 
the Patagonians. It is not probable that any tribes in the United 
States used this weapon ; certainly its use was not general. Among 
some of the Esquimaux tribes a bolas is in use for killing geese. 
Even for this purpose many of the " sinkers " would be too small 
and light. Nor do the stones used by the Esquimaux for the bird 
bolas at all resemble the objects discussed in this paper. 

The hypothesis of their use as " spinning-weights " seems to rest 
mainly upon their peculiar shape, though, with reference to their 
employment in this way, Professor Putnam remarks that " this sup- 
position is rendered very probable by the fact that stone weights 
have been used in spinning, and from the statement (made to me, in 
conversation, by Dr. Palmer, of Washington, I think) that similar 
stones are still in use among the Indians of the Northwest." But 
as spinning-weights they would require a means of attachment which, 
as has been said, many of them lack entirely. 

It will be noticed that the several uses ascribed to these stones 
are largely theoretical, and are based mainly on their supposed 
adaptability to the purposes assigned. In their consideration by 
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archaeologists the guiding idea has been one of utility — that they were 
designed as implements for use in the economic or destructive arts. 
But, independent of the practical necessities of life, barbaric peoples 
are very greatly influenced by superstitions, and in the ceremonial 
observance of them require implements as well as forms. With 
reference to the possible use of these relics in this connection I find 
that Mr. Henderson, in his article in the American Naturalist for 
November, 1872, p. 648, while finally accepting the plummet theory, 
gives as one of six possible uses the following: "they might have 
been used as a sacred implement in the performance of some religious 
ceremony. This, like the preceding suspicion (i. e., in playing some 
game), is only a possibility, there being no evidence whatever from 
which we are warranted in drawing such an inference." Though 
admitted to be but a guess, it is remarkable how accurate the guess 
turns out to be ; for in this paragraph we have exactly the use of 
these plummet-like stones as explained by the Santa Barbara Indians. 
The moment the stones were shown to these Indians, and without 
leading questions from me, I was told that they were " medicine or 
sorcery stones " used by the medicine-men in making rain, in curing 
the sick, and in various ceremonies. The sorcerer arranged twenty 
of the stones, the proper number, in a circle, pushed them violently 
together, sprinkled water over the whole, when smoke issued from 
them. Evidently the Californian Indian sorcerers were not without 
pretensions in the way of legerdemain. 

At San Buenaventura substantially the same account was received. 
Here it was said that twelve was the number required by the medicine- 
men, exclusive of a centre stone of a different character. The centre 
stone shown to me, called Tu-caut, is a flattish, round, beach-worn 
pebble of quartzite, unworked and stained black with iron. It was, 
as I was told, of peculiar power in rain making, and as evidence of 
the power inherent in it the Indian held it for a few moments tightly 
grasped in his hand, when moisture was visible on it — condensed by 
contact of the moist hand with its cool surface. The moisture was 
pointed to as visible evidence of its " rain-making power." 

The use of the medicine-stones among the San Buenaventura 
Indians was as follows : The twelve sorcery stones (ma'-nuc-nu) were 
arranged in a circle close together. In the centre was placed the 
Tu-caut : chia (the generic name for seed meal), together with down 
from the breast of the white goose, was then spread over the stones. 
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Red ochre (ma.-no'-smo) was then sprinkled over the whole. • A dance 
was held around the pile, while three old men sang, keeping time 
with rattles. This or similar ceremonies was observed for curing the 
sick, bringing rain, putting out fires in the mountains, calling fish up 
the streams, when war was to be made, etc., etc. 

Several other stones of various shapes were shown to me, some in 
their natural condition, as a piece of iron pyrites, another resembling 
a natural concretion; those of a third class were fashioned with care 
and were about four inches long, somewhat tapering in shape and 
encircled with several rings. To all these mysterious properties were 
assigned, and it is probable that many other kinds were formerly in 
use. As nearly as could be gathered, the pear-shaped "sinker" 
variety was considered the most efficient in sorcery. 

Why the sorcery stones were given their peculiar shape it is not 
easy to understand, and the solution of this problem must be left to 
the final 'consideration of those more ingenious in such speculation 
than the writer. Perhaps some will discern in the peculiar form, and 
in the ring near the end, confirmation of a supposed phallic origin. 

While for reasons above stated it seems permissible to doubt the 
general applicability of the sinker theory, it is by no means impossible 
that the original function of these stones may have been as sinkers. 
In the case of tribes which depended for their livelihood mainly 
upon fishing, it is not difficult to imagine that an important imple- 
ment in constant use might gradually be clothed with mysterious 
powers, and that success in fishing might be attributed to its direct 
influence. Under the idea that it brought good luck, its owner 
might employ it, more or less exclusively, as an amulet. Its shape 
and peculiarities might then be copied by the medicine-men and used 
in sorcery, especially in giving good luck to the fishermen and in 
influencing the movements of fish in the rivers, after which these 
stones would gradually pass into the hands of neighboring tribes 
either through barter or by imitation. Their later possessors might 
know nothing of their origin ; for them it would be enough to know 
that they were a protection from disease or that they would bring 
them luck in hunting, fishing, etc. In connection with the above 
speculative origin of the use of this class of objects as amulets and 
medicine-stones, Mr. Murdock relates a very interesting case in point 
among the Esquimaux of Point Barrow. He noticed that one of the 
Esquimaux, in all his hunting or fishing excursions on the ice, 
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wore, suspended about his neck, a large stone shaped like a sinker 
and weighing two pounds or more. When at home this sinker 
was always hung up in the hut. The Esquimaux told him 
that this was a " lucky stone," and so highly did he prize it that he 
could not be induced to part with it for any consideration. To its 
owner it had no other use than as an amulet. The real sinkers in 
use among these Esquimaux are generally made of ivory, and they 
are all much smaller and less weighty than this amulet. As among 
these Esquimaux many objects formerly owned by their deceased 
ancestors are employed . as amulets, Mr. Murdock suggests, as the 
possible origin for this particular one, that it was originally a true 
sinker, and, having been handed down to its present owner, it became 
invested with a new value and a new use. Assuming that the use of 
these stones as amulets is a secondary one, it would eventually follow 
that the groove, having no longer a special function, would either 
disappear entirely, as it appears to have done in many specimens, or 
be only slightly indicated, as is the case in many others. In other 
cases still the stone would retain its archaic form, and these, perhaps, 
would be considered the most potent of all in sorcery practices. 
Whether or not the above hypothesis, concerning the shape of the 
medicine-stones, be sound or not, it is certain that, if we have any 
right to assume that similar stones, found elsewhere, have had a 
similar use, the significance of their peculiar shape is a legitimate 
subject for speculation. 

On calling the attention of an Indian to the ring pecked near the 
extremity of one of the " medicine-stones," he stated that he did not 
know its purpose, but that the stones so encircled were considered to be 
more potent than the others. In reply to my question, why such a 
stone could not be used as a sinker to a fishing-line, a Santa Barbara 
Indian replied that he never saw one used in this way, and added, of 
his own accord, " why should we make stones like that when the 
beach supplies sinkers in abundance ; our sinkers were beach stones, 
and when one was lost we picked up another." 

A similar statement, as to their non-use as sinkers, was made by 
a San Buenaventura Indian, who told me that he did not know the 
use of the groove, but that on one occasion he saw a medicine-man sus- 
pend one of the stones from the handle of an ordinary open-work 
basket, then fill it with water, and yet not a drop escaped. In this 
suggestion we have a possible explanation of a secondary use of the 
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groove. Those with sufficiently deep grooves may have been sus- 
pended from poles or otherwise in some of their ceremonies, or pos- 
sibly even worn about the person, not exactly as ornaments, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Henderson, but as amulets for protection in battle 
or from disease, for success in hunting, etc. 

In view of the foregoing evidence it is perhaps safe to conclude 
that, for the Santa Barbara Indians at least, the so-called " plummets " 
and "sinkers" were in reality "medicine-stones," and it may be 
doubted if among them, in later times at least, they had any other use. 

The employment of stones to heal the sick, and in sorcery 
practices generally, involves no new idea. Probably there is no part 
of the world where they are not or have not been so employed. 
Even among civilized communities, especially in the far East, in 
Scotland, and even in our own Southern States, medicine-stones have 
acquired great repute in the cure of disease. Many of these stones 
derived their supposed virtues from their curious shape or color, or 
from their rarity. Every archaeologist recalls the superstition of 
the "elf shots" — arrowheads supposed to have been shot by fairies at 
cattle, and hence employed in various bovine diseases. Among the 
North American Indians may be found many interesting beliefs and 
superstitions regarding stones and their employment for various pur- 
poses partaking of a religious or superstitious character. Stone 
fetiches and amulets are certainly very common among them. But 
while this is true the question may be asked, Does the employment by 
the Santa Barbara Indians of the class of stones described above 
prove that they had a similar use elsewhere, as in the Mississippi 
Valley and on the East Coast? It would of course be unsafe to 
assert anything of the sort. Nevertheless, it being definitely ascer- 
tained that an implement is used for a certain purpose by a certain 
tribe, the fact may be taken as an excellent guide in working out the 
problem of the use of the same or similar implements elsewhere. 
Such information affords a sound working hypothesis. If it be 
not probable, that a given article may possess a similar origin and 
use elsewhere than where observed, it is always possible. In 
the present case it must remain for archaeologists to determine 
how far the foregoing explanation of the use of these stones by the 
Santa Barbara Indians is applicable elsewhere. The general and often 
minute resemblances of these objects wherever found, and the fact 
that superstitions precisely similar in nature to those existing among 
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the Santa Barbara Indians exist among all Indians, would tend to 
give a certain weight to the wide application of their employment as 
sorcery stones. Their employment in sorcery accords with their 
various peculiarities better, perhaps, than any other of their supposed 
uses. Objects so important would be sure to receive, as a rule, great 
care in their manufacture and finish. The qualities of beauty and 
rarity, which many of these stones possess, would also tend to their 
selection for this purpose ; the latter attribute, from the mystery sure 
to be ascribed to their origin by the imaginative Indian, would 
greatly enhance their supposed potency. 

In referring to the relics, as above, it was necessary to speak of them 
as though they belonged to a definite class with well circumscribed 
boundaries. This is hardly the case, although it is true that the 
class is moderately well defined, and few archaeologists are likely to 
be in doubt as to what the so-called " sinkers " or medicine-stones are 
really like. Nevertheless, as in so many other classes of archaeological 
objects, the boundaries limiting these relics cannot' be defined with 
precision. The weight of the medicine-stones of the Santa Barbara 
Indians is a matter of ounces not pounds, and Professor Putnam is 
undoubtedly correct in considering that the larger objects, more or 
less closely resembling the " plummets " in shape, are really pestles. 
We have here, what is very common in archaeology, a class of objects 
distinct enough in their typical form, passing by insensible stages into 
a second equally distinct class. The transition forms are the ones 
that puzzle the archaeologist, as they do the naturalist, to name and to 
class. In the present instance it is perhaps impossible to tell where 
the " medicine-stones " end and the class of smaller pestles begins. 
Yet, omitting the doubtful specimens, there remain a large number 
of either class concerning the identity of which there can be no doubt. 

In a foot-note to Mr. Henderson's paper above cited, Professor 
Putnam says, in reference to the variation of these objects in size and 
shape, " For my own part I have, for some time, considered them as 
representing, to a greater or less extent, according to size, material, 
shape, and finish, 1st, Pestles; 2nd, Sinkers; 3rd, Spinning-weights; 
4th, Ornaments." His third and fourth . classes, with perhaps the 
smaller, lighter, and better finished of the second, would probably 
come into the class treated of by me in this paper as medicine-stones. 

"W. H. Henshaw. 
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